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mm  ^mm.  Ithough  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  Scott  Burton's  art,  like  his 
life,  had  come  to  a  painfully  premature  end  on  De- 
cember 29,  1 989,  in  the  year  of  his  fiftieth  birthday, 
it  turns  out  that  in  his  typically  canny  and  future- 
oriented  way  he  had  kept  a  major  surprise  in  store 
for  posterity.  During  the  last  two  years  that  remained 
for  him  under  the  darkening  shadow  of  AIDS,  he 
was  dreaming  up  an  extraordinary  sculptural  tab- 
leau that  now,  in  retrospect,  might  well  be  read  as 
the  summa  of  his  career.  Happily,  as  with  his  other 
projects,  he  had  calculated  with  maquettes,  exact 
measurements,  and  the  most  precise  choice  of 
materials,  every  last,  incisive  detail  of  his  austere 
fantasy,  so  that  should  anybody  care  to  do  so,  it 
could  eventually  be  fabricated,  even  after  his  death. 

This,  in  fact,  is  just  what  has  happened  here 
at  the  Whitney  Museum,  where  the  curtain  has  at 
last  been  raised,  with  a  mixture  of  posthumous 
sorrow  and  living  triumph,  on  the  final  drama  of 
Burton's  art.  This  last  tableau  is  a  work  whose  spare, 
ritualistic  clarity  instantly  commands  the  most  fixed 
and  wide-eyed  attention,  postponing  for  a  long  while 
our  bewilderment  in  confronting  something  that 
belongs  comfortably  to  no  familiar  category,  includ- 
ing even  the  innovative  furniture-sculpture  hybrids 
that  preoccupied  the  better  part  of  Burton's  ener- 
gies in  the  late  seventies  and  eighties.  What  we 
see  first  is  something  like  a  stage  set  with  four  im- 
mobilized players  who  are  at  once  as  inert  as 
scenery  and  as  emotionally  commanding  as  the 
odd  scenario  that  seems  to  have  been  frozen  in  its 
tracks.  The  two  figures  in  the  background  preside 
as  an  identical  pair  of  ominous  guardians  who,  a 
good  foot  taller  than  average  human  height,  tower 
above  this  strange  rite  like  grandfather  clocks.  The 
center-stage  figure,  the  object  of  this  protected 
veneration,  is  a  reclining  goddess;  like  the  sentries 
that  frame  her  from  behind,  she  confronts  the 
spectator  head-on.  And  the  fourth  figure,  closest 
to  the  imaginary  audience  and  placed  at  a  diago- 
nal before  this  implacable  frontality,  is  a  humbled 
slave  who,  with  bent  knees  and  elbows,  remains 
eternally  prostrate  in  a  submissive  posture  of  wor- 


ship and  sacrifice.  Before  these  dramatis  personae 
we  feel  privy  to  the  unveiling  of  an  archaic  mystery 
cult  that  could  range  anywhere  from  a  newly  dis- 
covered deity  in  the  Aztec  pantheon  to  H.  Rider 
Haggard's  She  or  a  science-fiction  fantasy  on 
Planet  X. 

So  awesome  is  this  theatrical  disclosure  of  a 
mythic  shrine  belonging  to  the  realm  of  both 
imaginative  anthropology  and  Freudian  psycho- 
drama  that  we  almost  forget  that  we  are  also  look- 
ing at  an  entirely  different  order  of  things,  perhaps 
more  comic  than  grave.  For  suddenly,  these  human- 
oid  actors  are  transformed  into  totally  utilitarian 
pieces  of  furniture  of  a  kind  that  Burton,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  one-man  show  of  two  chairs 
and  two  tables  at  the  Droll/Kolbert  Gallery,  New 
York,  in  1977,  had  called  "pragmatic  structures." 
Indeed,  the  four  units  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a 
sparsely  but  completely  furnished  room.  The 
guardians  turn  out  to  be  usable  cabinets — almost 
literally  garde-robes — and  can  be  opened  to  reveal 
shelf  storage  space  for  clothing  in  the  torso  and 
legs,  much  as  the  gleaming  bronze  surfaces  of  their 
circle-heads  might  be  used  as  the  mirrors  over  a 
vanity.  The  goddess  herself  is  also  a  bench,  suit- 
able for  the  most  vain  and  majestic  of  sitters;  and 
the  abject  worshiper  at  the  lowest  of  these  three 
levels  does  double  service  as  a  table,  ready  and 
willing  to  support  on  its  flat  back  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  weights. 

But  soon,  the  ritual  performed  by  these  ac- 
tors disguised  as  a  set  of  luxuriously  ascetic  furniture 
becomes  yet  something  else,  a  surrogate  museum 
display  of  sculpture  that  belongs  not  only  to  the 
relatively  recent  realm  of  Minimalism,  which  reigned 
when  Burton  was  a  New  York  student  in  his  twen- 
ties, but  to  a  wide  anthology  of  ancestral  styles  and 
deities  in  the  kingdom  of  modern  art.  It  should  be 
recalled  here  that  Burton  was  often  a  part-time  art 
critic  and  art  historian  and  that,  in  this  role,  he  wrote 
essential  articles  on  artists  of  particular  relevance 
to  his  work,  such  as  Tony  Smith  and  Gerrit  Rietveld. 
But  on  less  formal  and  especially  conversational 
occasions,  he  could  sport  a  staggering  array  of 


erudition  and  passionate  responsiveness,  reacting 
with  lucid  fervor  to  anything  from  late  Victorian  Arts 
and  Crafts  designers  like  Christopher  Dresser  to  a 
diverse  group  of  American  Realist  painters:  Guy  Pene 
du  Bois,  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  Philip  Pearlstein. 
The  whole  world  of  art  was  in  his  ken,  and  he  looked 
at  it  all  with  the  sharpest  eyes  and  the  rarest  his- 
torical intelligence,  often  absorbing  into  his  work, 
overtly  or  almost  subliminally,  this  broad  encyclo- 
pedia of  references.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  was 
fully  a  member  of  the  postmodernist,  historicizing 
generation  of  the  eighties.  A  survey  of  Burton  chairs, 
for  example,  is  also  a  history  of  modern  furniture, 
filled  with  re-creations,  at  once  respectful  and  playful, 
of  a  chronological  sweep  of  classics,  from  Ameri- 
can vernacular  and  Thonet  through  Josef  Hoffmann, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  Gerrit  Rietveld, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Marcel  Breuer,  and  beyond.1 

The  climax  of  these  enthusiasms  and  these 
dialogues  between  his  art  and  that  of  others,  living 
and  dead,  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
1989,  when  he  was  honored  by  being  asked  to 
launch  the  "Artist's  Choice"  exhibition  series  at  The 
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Bronze  Chair,  1 972  (cast  1 975),  bronze,  48  x  1 8  x  20  inches 


Museum  of  Modern  Art.  He  chose  to  present  his 
long-beloved  Constantin  Brancusi,  concentrating  on 
the  master's  pedestal  bases  and  other  furniturelike 
aspects  of  Brancusi's  work.2  But  even  without  our 
knowing  this,  we  would  quickly  sense  the  omnipres- 
ent ghost  of  that  rock-bottom  genius  throughout 
Burton's  tableau,  which  was  being  prepared  at  the 
same  time  as  his  Brancusi  show  for  MOMA.  There 
is,  for  one,  the  precious  inventory  of  immaculately 
polished,  smoothed,  and  pristine  materials — a 
porous,  pink  granite;  a  veneered  and  lacquered 
cherry  plywood  grain;  a  disk  of  bronze  whose  cir- 
cular sheen  reflects  the  world  above  eye  level.  For 
another,  there  are  metamorphic  mysteries  which, 
as  in  the  fearful  symmetry  of  a  tribal  totem,  can 
transform  inert  matter  into  living  specters  of  archaic 
power.  And  there  is  also  the  willful  blurring  of 
boundaries  between  sculpture,  furniture,  and  ar- 
chitecture that  Brancusi  had  achieved  in  his  park 
at  TTrgu-Jiu,  whose  Endless  Column  and  Table  of 
Silence  constantly  obsessed  Burton's  own  imagi- 
nation and  informed  his  writings  about  the  sculptor. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  Brancusi's  muse  alone  who 
reigns  in  this  tableau.  Despite  the  laconic  and  el- 
emental look  of  Burton's  art,  the  individual  sculp- 
tures in  this  composite  tableau  seem  dense  with 
association.  The  primitivist  guardians  may  nod  in 
Brancusi's  direction,  but  wouldn't  they  be  equally 
at  home  as  dressing  tables  in  one  of  the  Art  Deco 
period  rooms  that  Burton  would  ferret  out  in  the 
decorative  arts  collections  of  museums  from  Lon- 
don to  Zurich?  As  for  the  bench  goddess,  she  too 
taps  many  veins  in  the  history  of  modern  art.  Initially, 
her  odalisquelike  posture,  defined  by  the  most 
amazing  economy  of  lines  incised  on  granite,  may 
recall  Matisse's  evolving  distillations  of  the  female 
nude  to  pure  outline.  But  her  lapidary  permanence 
conjures  up  as  well  a  different  genealogical  table 
that  may  take  us  to  the  twentieth-century  view  of 
pre-Columbian  sculpture  as  resurrected  in  obdu- 
rate stone  by  Henry  Moore's  neo-Mayan  recum- 
bent figures.  And  then  there  is  the  most  modern- 
looking  intruder  in  this  endlessly  allusive  group,  the 
slave  table,  whose  gleaming  stainless  steel  gives  a 


more  recent  technological  resonance  to  the  other, 
more  venerable  sculptural  media  chosen  here — 
stone,  bronze,  wood.  Moreover,  this  taut  metal 
construction  of  seemingly  weightless,  hard-edge 
planarities  touches  upon  other  modes  of  modern 
sculpture,  so  that  this  bizarre  object  might  for  a 
moment  be  slipped  into  a  museum  installation  that 
included,  say,  David  Smith  and  Anthony  Caro.  But 
of  course,  it  is  also  an  image  of  furniture  and  of  a 
human  being,  which  sets  off  another  wave  of  ref- 
erences. Here  Burton  may  well  have  been  thinking 
not  only  of  the  late  sculpture  of  Picasso,  who  could 
turn  metal  cutouts  into  humanoid  chairs  or  chairlike 
people,  but  the  stick  figures  of  Joel  Shapiro,  whose 
work  Burton  admired.  And  then  there  is  the  kinki- 
est and  most  famous  prototype  for  this  sado-mas- 
ochistic twist  on  the  caryatid  theme,  Allen  Jones' 
1960s  coffee  table,  in  which  a  rectangular  glass 
top  is  supported  by  the  half-nude,  life-size  back  of 
a  spike-heeled  pinup  on  all  fours. 

Yet  apart  from  these  expanding  associations 
with  the  work  of  other  artists,  Burton's  final  tab- 
leau is  also  a  Proustian  recall  of  his  own  two-de- 
cade-long career,  a  fusion  of  images  and  ideas  that 
concerned  him  through  the  seventies  and  eighties. 
There  is,  most  startlingly,  the  now  explicit  anthro- 
pomorphism of  the  individual  pieces,  all  the  more 
disarming  because  their  first  impression  is  of  the 
leanest,  most  abstract  geometries.  But  from  the 
beginning,  Burton's  furniture  had  evoked,  as  in  a 
seance,  the  human  auras  that,  even  in  real  life,  we 
often  see  hovering  over  an  empty  couch  or  dining 
room  table.  Already  in  1970,  in  his  Furniture 
Landscape,  he  had  placed  grass-roots  American 
interior  furnishings — a  table  and  chairs,  an  uphol- 
stered sofa,  a  mirrored  bureau — in  overgrown  fo- 
liage, creating  the  potent  presence  of  human 
absence.  And  even  more  emphatically,  in  1979,  in 
the  Pastoral  Chair  Tableau,  he  had  arranged,  as  in 
a  stage  set,  groups  of  one,  two,  and  three  chairs 
that  immediately  wrote  their  own  scenarios  of  three 
different  psychological  states — a  loner,  an  intense 
tete-d-tete,  and  a  convivial  trio.  And  from  his  later, 
and  far  more  elegant  and  costly,  furniture  pieces 


we  could  even  call  into  being  the  wide  range  of 
humanity  that  might  use  them.  These  after-image 
actors  might  become  Wagnerian  deities  for  Burton's 
rock  chairs,  1920s  vamps  for  his  chaise  longues, 
international  businessmen  for  his  table  settings  for 
ten,  country  porch-sitters  for  his  Adirondack  chairs, 
or  anonymous  city  dwellers  for  his  many  public 
commissions  which,  after  all,  are  actually  inhab- 
ited daily,  if  only  temporarily,  by  real  people  who 
unwittingly  play  roles  in  the  uneventful  urban  the- 
ater of  a  quick  lunch  on  5 1  st  Street  off  Sixth  Avenue 
or  a  leisurely  stroll  through  Pearlstone  Park  in  Bal- 
timore. And  not  only  did  Burton  always  extract  from 
his  furniture-sculpture  the  anatomy,  the  psychol- 
ogy, and  even  the  sociology  of  the  human  species, 
but  back  in  the  1970s,  he  had  dealt  more  literally 
with  the  equation  of  living,  feeling  people  in  stage 
sets  of  the  sparest  and  most  plebeian  furniture — bare 
cots,  waiting-room  benches,  junk-shop  tables  and 
chairs.  In  these  performance  pieces,  which  he  called 
Behavior  Tableaux,  the  actors  would  animate  the 
furniture  with  repetitive,  rhythmic  movements  that 
set  off  a  wide  spectrum  of  public  and  private  psy- 
chological vibrations. 

Now,  in  this  last  of  Burton's  tableaux,  all  of 
these  memories  have  resurfaced,  merged  in  a 
seamless  unity  of  performance,  stage  set,  sculp- 
ture, and  furniture  that  becomes  the  ultimate  inner 
sanctum.  Within  this  most  rarefied  of  theaters  and 
with  a  touch  at  once  light  and  tragic,  Scott  Burton 
directed  an  unforgettable  drama  about  such  im- 
ponderables as  the  threshold  that  separates  earthly 
desire  from  a  chilly,  otherworldly  eternity,  opening 
haunting  vistas  for  both  his  audiences  of  the  future 
and  for  those  of  us  who  thought  they  already  knew 
his  art. 

Robert  Rosenblum 

1  The  richest  discussion  of  these  multiple  art  historical  references  in 
Burton's  work  is  found  in  the  essay  by  Charles  F.  Stuckey  in  Scott  Burton 
Chairs,  exhibition  catalogue  (Cincinnati:  The  Contemporary  Arts  Center, 
1983),  pp  7  17. 

2  "Artist's  Choice  Burton  on  Brancusi,"  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  April  7-June  28,  1989 


Installation  at  Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York,  "Steel,  Wood,  Stone,"  1989 


Pair  Behavior  Tableaux,  1976,  performance  at  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York 


Selected  Performances 

1970 

University  of  Iowa  Museum  of  Art, 
Iowa  City 
"Two  Evenings" 

1971 

Finch  College,  New  York 
"Eighteen  Pieces" 

1972 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

"Group  Behavior  Tableaux" 
(repeated  at  American  Theatre  Lab, 
New  York) 

1976 

The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York 

"Pair  Behavior  Tableaux" 
1980 

University  Art  Museum,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 
"Individual  Behavior  Tableaux" 


Selected  One-Artist  Exhibitions 

1975 

Artists  Space,  New  York 
"Two  Chair  Pieces" 

1977 

Droll/Kolbert  Gallery,  New  York 
"Pragmatic  Structures:  Tables  &  Chairs" 

1978 

Brooks  Jackson  Gallery  Tolas,  New  York 
"Four  Tables" 


1979 

Protetch-Mclntosh  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C. 

"Sculpture  Equals  Furniture" 
1980 

Daniel  Weinberg  Gallery,  San  Francisco 
"Recent  Sculpture" 

1981 

Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  Sculpture 
Garden,  New  York 
"Granite  Chairs,  a  Pair" 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"New  Tables" 

1982 

Daniel  Weinberg  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 
"Recent  Work" 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"New  Work" 

1983 

The  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati 
"Scott  Burton  Chairs" 
(traveled  to  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis,  The  Fort  Worth  Art  Museum 
[co-organizer],  and  Contemporary  Arts 
Museum,  Houston) 

1984 

Mclntosh/Drysdale  Gallery,  Houston 
"Geometric  Granite  Furniture  Series: 
Four  New  Works" 

1985 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"Geometric  Granite  Furniture" 

Tate  Gallery,  London 
"Scott  Burton" 

1986 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
"V  ott  Burton" 


Daniel  Weinberg  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 
"Furniture  Sculpture:  Recent  Geometric 
Granite  Works" 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"New  Works  in  Granite  and  Selected 
Works  in  Wood" 

1987 

Galerie  Rudolf  Zwirner,  Cologne 
"Scott  Burton" 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"Scott  Burton" 

1988 

Lisson  Gallery,  London 
"New  Chair  Sculptures" 

1989 

Kunstverein  fur  die  Rheinlande  und 
Westfalen,  Dusseldorf 
"Sculpturen  1980-1989" 
(traveled  to  the  Wurttembergischer 
Kunstverein,  Stuttgart,  and  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris) 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"Steel,  Wood,  Stone" 

Rhona  Hoffman  Gallery,  Chicago 
"Scott  Burton" 

1990 

Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 
"Early  Work" 

Selected  Group  Exhibitions 

1975 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

"1975  Biennial  Exhibition" 


1976 

Akademie  der  Kunste,  West  Berlin 
"New  York — Downtown  Manhattan: 
SoHo 

(traveled  to  the  Louisiana  Museum, 
Humlebaek,  Denmark) 

1977 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
"Improbable  Furniture" 

1978 

The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York 

"Young  American  Artists:  1978  Exxon 
Notional  Exhibition" 

1979 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
"Image  &  Object  in  Contemporary 
Sculpture" 

1980 

Marian  Goodman  Gallery,  New  York 
"Further  Furniture" 

1981 

Hayden  Gallery,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge 
"Body  Language:  Figurative  Aspects  of 
Recent  Art" 

(traveled  to  The  Fort  Worth  Art  Museum, 
University  of  South  Florida  Art  Galleries, 
Tampa,  and  The  Contemporary  Arts 
Center,  Cincinnati) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

"Developments  in  Recent  Sculpture" 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

"1981  Biennial  Exhibition" 
1982 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
"74th  American  Exhibition" 

Kassel,  West  Germany 
"Documenta  7" 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
"20  American  Artists:  Sculpture  1  982" 

1983 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 
"Directions  1983" 

Kunsthalle  Bern,  Switzerland 
"Konstruierte  Orte:  6  x  D  =  1  x  NY 

MIT  Hayden  Corridor  Gallery,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

"Beyond  the  Monument" 

Tate  Gallery,  London 

"New  Art  at  the  Tate  Gallery  1 983" 


1984 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 

Garden,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.C. 

"Content:  A  Contemporary  Focus 

1974-1984" 

Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of 

Design,  Providence 

"Furniture,  Furnishings:  Subject  and 

Object" 

(traveled  to  the  Ezra  and  Cecile  Zilkha 
Gallery,  Center  for  the  Arts,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut; 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica, 
New  York;  The  Berkshire  Museum, 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts;  and  Brattleboro 
Museum  and  Art  Center,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
"An  International  Survey  of  Recent 
Painting  and  Sculpture" 

1985 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
"The  Artist  as  Social  Designer:  Aspects  of 
Public  Urban  Art  Today" 

Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh 

"1985  Carnegie  International" 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

"High  Styles:  Twentieth-Century 
American  Design" 

1987 

Kassel,  West  Germany 
"Documenta  8" 

Munster,  West  Germany 

"Skulptur  Projekte  in  Munster  1987" 

1988 

American  Craft  Museum,  New  York 

"Architectural  Art: 

Affirming  the  Design  Relationship" 

Museum  Boymans-van  Beuningen, 
Rotterdam 

"Het  meubel  verbeeld: 
Recente  tendensen  in  Sculptur" 

1989 

Frankfurter  Kunstverein  and  the  Schirn 
Kunsthalle,  Frankfurt 
"Prospect  89:  Eine  internationale 
Ausstellung  aktueller  Kunst" 

Public  Commissions 

1980 

K.K.  Bene  Israel/Rockdale  Temple, 
Cincinnati 

Courtyard  reading  table  and  benches 
1983 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  Seattle 
Viewpoint  terrace,  including  landscaping 
and  seating 


1985 

City  of  Baltimore  Parks  and  Recreation 

Department,  Pearlstone  Park 

Plan,  including  landscaping,  lighting,  and 

seating 

General  Services  Administration,  Federal 
Office  Building  East,  Portland,  Oregon 
Plan  for  courtyard,  including  seating, 
landscaping,  and  fountains 
Fountain  realized  in  1991 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wiesner  Building,  Cambridge 
Atrium  seating  and  railings,  lower  lobby 
seating 

Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Authority 
Light  Rail  Rapid  Transit  System, 
Allen-Hospital  Station,  Buffalo 
Pair  of  benches 

1986 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States,  Equitable  Center,  Tower 

West  Building,  New  York 

Atrium  furniture,  plantings,  and  floor 

design 

University  of  Houston,  College  of 
Architecture  Building 
Pair  of  benches 

1987 

City  of  New  York,  Sheepshead  Bay  pier 
reclamation,  Brooklyn 
Plan  in  collaboration  with  Michael 
Koenen,  architect;  seating  and  signage 
(in  progress) 

1988 

BCE  Place,  Toronto 
Plan  for  courtyard  and  plaza,  including 
seating,  planting,  architectural  and 
lighting  elements,  and  litter  receptacles 
(in  progress) 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  Equitable  Center, 
PaineWebber  Building,  New  York 
Plan  for  a  pair  of  urban  plazas,  including 
furniture,  planters,  and  litter  receptacles 

Tate  Gallery  Liverpool 

Seating  for  interior  and  exterior  entrance 

areas 

1989 

Battery  Park  City  Authority,  World 
Financial  Center  Plaza,  New  York 
Plan  for  urban  plaza,  including  landscap- 
ing, lighting,  seating,  fountains,  and 
architectural  elements.  Collaboration  with 
Siah  Armajani,  artist;  Cesar  Pel  I  i, 
architect;  and  M.  Paul  Friedberg, 
landscape  architect 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  New  York 
Lobby  information  desk 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 

(illustrated  on  cover) 


Guardian  Cabinets  (A  Pair),  1987-89  (fabrication  1991) 
Cherry  veneer  plywood,  stain,  lacquer,  bronze,  and  stainless 
steel,  81  3/4  x  33  x  15  inches  each 
Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 

Slave  Table,  1987-89  (fabrication  1991) 
Stainless  steel,  18  x  56  1  2  x  22  12  inches 
Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 


Bench  Goddess,  1989  (fabrication  1991) 
Polished  granite,  32  x  55  x  22  inches 
Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 


Lisa  Phillips  discussed  this  presentation  of  Scott  Burton's 
last  suite  of  works  at  the  Whitney  Museum  with  the  artist 
before  his  death.  The  placement  of  the  works  was 
determined  by  Scott  Burton. 


This  exhibition  is  supported  by  the  Lobby  Gallery  Associates. 


Scott  Burton  was  born  in  1939  in 
Greensboro,  Alabama.  From  1957  to 
1959  he  studied  with  Leon  Berkowitz  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Hans  Hofmann 
in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 
He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  1962 
and  a  Master  of  Arts  from  New  York 
University  in  1963.  He  died  in  New  York 
in  1989. 


All  photographs  by  Jerry  L.  Thompson  with  the  exception  of  Bronze 
Chair,  by  Bevan  Davies;  Pair  Behavior  Tableaux,  by  Robert  E.  Mates  and 
Mary  Donlon;  Stuttgart  installation  by  Reinhard  Truckenmuller. 
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6  1 99 1     Essay  by  Robert  Rosenblum 

1 99 1     Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
945  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  1 002  1 


